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into a peculiar sleep, called magnetical sleep, and reach, after a 
few sittings, that very singular state known under the name of 
somnambulism. The magnetical sleep is characterized by a 
complete suspension of the external senses. Somnambulism is 
the faculty of speaking during the sleep; of recognising ex- 
ternal objects through unusual ways; and finally, of hearing 
Animal Magnetism — its definition —conditions to exercise it— mode of op. || nobody else but the magnetiser or the other person brought to 


eration — phenomena resulting from it — its truth demonstrated through || relation with the magnetised. 
analogy and reasoning — objections to it refuted. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


‘ 
BY CH. POYEN,. 





Original, 





What a miracle to man is man! — Young. 


‘What!’ will you exclaim, ‘ is it possible that by the plain ac- 
Amone all the discoveries of the most remarkable period of|| tion of the willand a few insignificant gestures, one can produce 
time that extends itself from 1760 to the present day, there is||so surprising effects? Does not this overthrow all the laws of 
one which, both by its character of marvellousness and the im-||nature and good sense? The age of miracles and magic is 
portant results it brings forth, seems to me calculated not only || past away, and man can be no longer a god or a sorcerer.’ — 
to excite curiosity in the highest degree, but also to deserve the || These are the exclamations of incredulity that animal magnet- 
most earnest attention and interest of every enlightened mind. ||ism always suggests in most of the people who hear of it for the 
This discovery, indeed, exhibits in a brighter light than any |/first time. Then that doctrine is doomed to contempt and ridi- 
other the moral power and divine origin of man, gives a new|| cule, owing only to its appearance of singularity and to its be- 
life to the religious principle, and furnishes unconquerable wea- jing not like the phenomena commonly observed. The man of 
}; the fashionable world cries, ‘ Miracles!’ hisses and laughs at 
umphant in some parts of the civilized world — it opens a new | this quackery of anew kind, and busies himself no longer with it. 
and broad field to phsychological speculations, that seemed || The fair one of the drawing-room says, with a smile of disdain, 
nearly exhausted by the labors of the preceding centuries —||that it would be an excellent remedy to still her nerves in 
creates a new method of pathological investigation — settles jj case of vapors, and busies herself no longer with it. The 
therapeutics on a basis hitherto unknown to the medical world | clergyman sees in it nothing else but an infamous attempt against 


we may qualify the modifications operated on it as true revolu- || against it. The puritan philosopher affirms it is only an igno- 
tions. The wonderful discovery alluded to is that of animal | ble device of jugglers to subdue innocence, make money by 
magnetism and of the phenomenon of somnambulism derived || deceiving the public confidence, and already points it out to the 
from it. It is that new order of facts which indisputably forms| proscription of the government. The savant, especially the 
a most interesting branch of the science of man, 1 make the | physician, proud of their pretended positive knowledge — con- 
subject of the following article. I must, imeem, apologize || | 
for its not answering the expectations that some of my readers|{or the scalpel — decided beforehand to treat as falsehood every 
might have had, at first, of its contents. They will find here | thing that does not come within the compass of their physiolog- 
no long, curious and amazing stories of somnambulism and of ical and pathological theories, either looks at magnetism as an 
the magnetical power. This article is intended to be altogether | _imposture —as a mere system of quackery, or considers it as 
a polemical one — my main object being to remove the feeling | one of those lamentable aberrations of the human mind of which | 
of incredulity and opposition which generally exists against an-| history affords so many instances — as a miserable imitation of 
imal magnetism, by showing not only the possibility, but also | the proceedings used by sorcerers in the ages of darkness. 
the truth of it through reasoning and analogy. Such is the opposition made against animal magnetism from 
What is understood by the words animal magnetism ? Lopen | its appearance in the world, and which it still now undergoes |, 
the dictionary of Medical Sciences, published at Paris, volume t from the part of a great number of persons, notwithstanding its 
twenty-first, and read that it is ‘a peculiar state of the nervous} triumphant march and the innumerable facts produced every 
system, during which some unusual physiological phenomena, | day in witness of its truth. 
not yet well appreciated, present themselves — a state which is | 











pons to Christianity against materialism, which is already tri- 





—enlarges and raises so much the domain of physiology that || religion — an inspiration of the devil, and hurls anathemas 


‘vinced that nothing is true but what falls under the microscope 


But let us examine a little nearer the value of that opposition. 


ordinarily produced in one individual by the will of another || In the first place let us see what foundation it lays upon. I beg || 


performing certain manual evolutions for the purpose of caus-| the reader to notice that it rests on no document or fact of a 
ing it to take place.’ | positive character. Indeed, the opponents of animal magnet- 

The indispensable, absolute, moral conditions to produce any ism do not say we ourselves have scrupulously observed or made 
magnetical effect are amandented in the following precepts | ‘the experiments used to produce the pretended phenomena, and 
of De Puysegur : — A firm will to do good —a strong belief in| in no case have we seen them manifested. They say only that || 


one’s power, and entire confidence in using it. ‘such a thing is so surprising, so unusual, so contrary to the 





or raises them up toward those worlds of planets and stars roll- 
ing above his head, every thing is wonder and mystery to him. 
What a variety of beings — of different lives — from the insect 
of one day up to man— from the grain of sand up to the bril- 
liant sun which is lighting us! Each of those beings has his 
own peculiar construction and proprieties — each of these lives 
has a mode of manifestation which distinguishes it from all 
others. And now let us try to discover through a close and 
minute analysis the intimate composition of each of those bodies, 
and the vital phenomena of their organization. Surely, by dint 
of attention and perseverance we shall be able to put together 
a very great number of unknown facts, most of which will be 
such as to excite astonishment and amazement—even the in- 
credulity of those who have not studied the science. All those 
facts can be deduced from one another, and understood through 
one another ; but, definitively, we are unable to know the rea- 
son of their production —I mean the primitive cause whence 
they emanate — the nature of the relations and secret ties which 
bind them together, without, however, confounding them. In 





short, it is possible to the genius of man to know something in 
nature, but that something can be but of facts only ; that is, 
visible manifestations of the existence of beings. As to the 





lw hy and how of those beings, we cannot discover —this is 
‘the secret of God. Here I take leave to remind you that every 
science is nothing but a collection of facts, disposed in an order 


more or less logical and luminous, connected with each other, 
and explained through certain theories. But those very theories 
are themselves reared upon a primitive law, which is so difficult 
te be accounted for that we are obliged to admit it @ priori ; 
that is, as a matter beyond demonstration. Thus chemistry is 
based on the fact of moleculary affinity and atomistic combina- 
tions ; the phenomena of electricity and galvanism recognise 
as a regulating cause the existence of two fluids, one negative 
|and the other positive — which existence we must admit a pri- 
ori. Newton judged it necessary to base the theory of planet- 
ary gravitation upon the hypothesis of the existence of two 





forces — the force of attraction or centripetal, and the force of 
| projection or centrifugal. But you easily understand that this 
ij is a mere conjecture begotten by the innate want in man to ac- 
count for every thing. 

It would be easy here to accumulate numberless instances 


| which demonstrate that the primitive cause of natural phenom- 
/ena is, and ever will be, concealed from and unaccountable to 
|man, however active and extensive his organ of causality may 
be. From what has been said I conclude that if the existence of 
| the effects of magnetism is denied, because they cannot be un- 
| derstood by our ordinary method of scientific analysis, and de- 

part from the natural facts commonly observed, we ought, 


l also, to deny all the fundamental facts on which the sciences of 


chemistry, natural philosophy, astronomy, &c. are resting, be- 





| cause they cannot be accounted for by and be submitted to our 
|instruments of material examination. Really, there is nothing 





There is but one physical requisite — good health. Thus it|| physiological knowledges, that it is not possible to believe in 
naturally follows that every person is not endowed in the same|,them. Thence they draw the conclusion that magnetism is an 
degree with the magnetical power ; for all,in this case, depends, imposture. But is it not a method of reasoning evidently ab- 
upon the energy of the will; the capacity of mental concentra-| surd, to condemn as falsehood what a great many respectable | 
tion ; the benevolence and bodily constitution of the operator. || persons affirm to be true, only because the thing mentioned does 
The manual proceedings in the practice of animal magnetism | not enter into the circle of phenomena commonly observed, and || 
consist in carrying the hands, upward and downward, along the | || goes beyond the reach of our understanding? Who has not || 
nerves of the limbs, and in exercising certain pressures alter-| heard of sudden death without apparent cause — of those spon- 
nately on the forehead, shoulders and the pit of the stomach.| taneous combustions which sometimes reduce to ashes old 
Magnetisers usually commence the operation by holding the || drunkards ? Shall we affirm that such facts never happen, be- 
patient’s thumbs from four to five minutes in their own hands, | cause i in the present state of the science we cannot understand 
until a like degree is established on either side. But the ges- || the internal secret operations of the organizations that produce 
tures — called passes—are necessary only in the first sittings ; | | them ? 
for, when a person has been magnetized several times, and|| Again, shall we deny the existence of volcanoes —of the 
proved sensible to the magnetical action, the magnetiser’s will, | | fall of meteoric stones— the aurora borealis —all the curious 
without any motion, is sufficient to put en to sleep. event “and interesting phenomena of electricity and mineral magnet- 
instances of this fact are related in the report of the commission || ism — the periodical revolutions of comets, &c., because it has 
appointed a few years ago by the Academy of Medicine of Paris,|| been hitherto impossible to give a philosophical explanation of 
to make experiments in animal magnetism and ascertain the || the formation or cause of those wonderful operations of nature ? 
truth. Verily, nobody doubts now-a-days the existence of the phe- 

The phenomena produced under the influence of the will and|| nomena I have just mentioned, however extraordinary they may 
the gestures vary according both to the disposition of the person ||be. Indeed, the facts repeatedly observed do not allow the 
to receive the magnetical action, and the power of the magnet- || least doubt, and to believe them it is sufficient only to examine. 
iser to exercise that action. Thus some individuals, especially || From that series of analogous cases I come to a general con- 
those who are strong and enjoy perfect health, feel nothing —|| clusion ; I mean that there are really but very few phenomena 
Some others feel only some heaviness of the eyelids, cephalgia, || that man is atlowed to understand. Whether he turns his eyes 
nausea, much calm or great agitation. Finally, some are plunged || upon the innumerable variety of objects which surrounds him, 








|to be wondered at in magnetism. It is a plain, natural phe- 
| . , . . 

} nomenon hitherto unseen and unknown to many. This is all. 
‘On this subject I add with Rostan,‘ These are wonders and 


| miracles for the fool only. The more ignorant and rude people 


are, the more miracles there will be ; because, as they are not 
informed of the phenomena of nature, there is a greater num- 
ber of facts which are beyond the circle of their knowledge, and 
| which seem to them opposed to her laws. As people instruct 
| themselves, the more their knowledge becomes extended and 
the less surprising facts exist. It is worthy of notice that every 
thing new and unaccustomed excites laughter, contempt and 
jastonishment. The true philosopher ought neither to despise 
|nor to wonder; he ought to examine. If we wonder at one 
| phenomenon because of its novelty, we might as well wonder 
at all others.’ 

Light, running millions of leagues a minute, and enabling us 
to recognize the existence of objects placed at many millions of 
miles from us, and that in a moment, and causing the spectacle 

lof the immensity of all nature to penetrate through an opening 
not larger than a pin’s head, the pupil, is a miracle by far more 
surprising than the influence of one individual upon another at 
the distance of a few feet. Attraction, ruling the universe 
and making itself felt without an intermediate agent, at the 
enormous distance of one star from another, and so holding in 
space the heavenly bodies, in regulating their unchangeable 
| courses, is again a wonder by far more astonishing ; and yet who 
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pays attention to the magic of light and attraction? A very few | phenomena are above the human understanding, [ grant. But 





learned men occupy themselves with it; the remainder of man- 
kind enjoy their benefit without wondering, nay, thinking of | 
them. And why? because they are habitual things. | 
The magnetical phenomena, it is said, are not only unac- 
bien ‘they are above the | 

reach of human faculties—they are impossible. Impossible 1| 


| 


has the sense of this word been sufficiently reflected upon? 





countable and miraculous, but some a 


What is impossible to man? Let us consider the enormous! 


works of all kind that man has been allowed to accomplish from || 


the first step in social life down to the present stage of erviliza-| 
tion ; let us compare, for instance, the man of the savage state, 
with his miserable dwellings, his precarious, wretched existence 
amid the woods — so completely destitute of means of intellec- 


tual improvements — sunk into the lowest depths of moral deg-| 
radation and idolatry, with the mighty being who built up those | 


splendid cities, furnished with every possible means to satisfy 
his physical and intellectual wants, to gratify his taste, elevate 
and adorn-his mind, enriched with the knowledge of the true 
God. Finally, let us compare the savage with the author of 
those wonderful processes of conveying both ideas, persons and 
brute matter, to the remotest distances over the sea and the 


| beg the physicians to tell me how many operations of animal 
| economy they can understand, either in the healthy or diseased 
|state? Can they account, for instance, for the act of thought 
/and will, for this of assimilation, breathing ; for the formation 
‘and destruction of the living machine? Can they account for 

the periodicity of the intermittent fevers, and the formation and 
| mode of existence of a crowd of other affections — for the way 
| in which the remedies, called specific, act upon such or such of 





our organs, I need not name here? No; they must acknowl- 
| edge in these cases, as well as in a great many others of the ex- 
ternal world, they are,and always will be, in complete ignorance. 
‘{f some persons,’ says Sydenham, ‘consider me, on this ac- 
count, as unworthy of the name of philosopher, I would advise 
them to try by themselves their own strength in the works of 
nature, which every where offer themselves to our observation. 
Now if some learned men are not ashamed to acknowledge their 
ignorance in such matter, why should we reproach the physi- 
cian with being unable to explain the causes in a thing which 
is not less difficult, and goes, perhaps, far beyond the reach of 
human intellect?’ So Sydenham expressed himself about the 
periodicity and the seat of intermittent fevers. Let the piysi- 





land, which makes him a cosmopolitic —a uni¥ersal being —| 


‘a mortal god on earth,’ as says a great poet, and we shall then 
feel the necessity to restrain, in some measure, the extent of 
the word impossible. For all those gigantic things have been 
accomplished, and nobody will contend against it, through a 
moral agent — the strength of will —‘ that true column of vir- 
tue in man,’ as Young says. It is doubtless from the consider- 
ation of so great a power that Napoleon, in the highest pitch of 


| clans and physiologists of our days learn from this great man 
|| how to be modest and wise in their judgment on new, natural 
| phenomena they cannot understand. But that which is to my 
|| mind still fitter to inspire them with modesty and circumspec- 
'| tion, is the very history of the science they profess. That his- 
| tory, properly speaking, is nothing else but a narrative of a 
||continual struggle of opposed doctrines, which vary according 


| 
| 





\\to people and periods of time. How many hypothesis and sys- 


his fortunes, declared that the word impossible should be taken || tems! Hardly one has taken possessjon of the public opinion || 
|| : S i: 

away from the vocabulary. If man has been able to execute |) when a new one rises up. Then, war and revolution in the 

so many difficult and grand works by the general power of his||science. Let us notice, however, whence all those modifica- 





will applied in particular directions, why could we not produce | ‘tions proceed ; whether from the discovery of a new phenom- | 
by a peculiar application of the same faculty, the phenomena || ena or from a different way of observing and interpreting some || 
of magnetism, which are nothing else but an influence upon || of the phenomena already known. At this present moment, | 
the nervous system of a fellow-creature ? || there are upwards of eight various systems of pathology and || 

If we examine man by the side of his divine origin, we || therapeutics in the world, called civilized. All this seems to me || 
have a still greater motive to conceive and believe the extent of | singularly calculated to inspire tolerance and a wise spirit of || 
his power. Indeed, the holy scriptures teach us that God cre- || examination, instead of that blind opposition so unbecoming of) 
ated man in his own likeness and bequeathed unto him a part|/@ true savant and a friend of human species. But what shall || 
of his own substance. Now, what is God? The infinite pow: || we think, what shall we say, when we know that this opposi- || 
er — infinite love — infinite intellect. Therefore man is neces- || tion was made with the utmost fury and extravagance against || 
sarily organized with a part of those three attributes of his||the very discoveries which were afterward recognised as the |) 
Creator. Why, then, wonder at the various manifestations of || most beneficial to mankind? ‘ We cannot,’ says Mr. Husson, | 
the divine spirit working in the favorite creature? Why affirm || the reporter of the commission appointed for the examination of || 
that it is impossible for man to operate such phenomena as to|| animal magnetism, ‘open the annals of our art without being | 
show what is most excellent in him, and through the purest and || struck, not only by the diversity of the opinions which have | 
most energetic element of his organization, his will? Why || successively occupied its domain, but also by the little solidity | 
deny the power in him to send from his body, by the act of this|| of those judgments which were thought firm at the moment | 
benevolent and sympathetic will, an agent capable of curing, || 
or at least relieving a fellow-creature from sickness? Such an| | come to reform.’ So in our days we have successively seen the || 
incredulity is not only unreasonable, but it is impious —it is|| circulation of the blood decreed impossible ; the inocculation | 
decidedly opposed to the teaching of Christianity. Any good || of the smallpox considered and proscribed as a crime ; those | 


they were brought forward, and that some new judgments have | 


Christian will easily conceive the importance of this argument ‘enormous wigs with which many among us had their head | 
and cannot fail to approve it. Then, far from throwing ridicule || overloaded, proclaimed by far more healthy than the natural | 
upon animal magnetism and denying its existence, they will | hair. Who has not present to his mind the proscription which | 
look at it with interest and love, asa convincing proof of his|| struck all the preparations of antimony under the decanat of! 
divine origin — of his organical power, and of the immortal ties | | the famous Guy-patin? Whocould have forgotten that a decree | 
which bind him to the infinite being from whom he emanated. || of the parliament, solicited by the Academy of Medicine, for- | 

Among the most violent opposers of animal magnetism, it is, || bade the use of emetic ? 


perhaps, surprising to meet a great number of scigntific men,|| Physicians are aware that those extravagant opinions and || 
P e+ ° . lle . ’ . 
especially physicians. It seems, indeed, that this class of men — || judgments have been successively recalled. The circulary mo-!| 


being, owing to their daily avocation, more apt to examine the | tion of the blood is now universally acknowledged ; inoccula- || 
phenomena of Nature — her prod gious variety — her infinite ‘tion of the smallpox is practiced every where; antimony, || 
resources and power — should have, more than any other class, |! and emetics used as very usefui'remedies in some cases. So it 1 
received the discovery of a new order of phenomena by the | will be of the hasty judgment borne against magnetism among | 
name of magnetical, with benevolence, or at least, with the | people ; and already we see the first report made at Paris, fifty || 
feeling of philosophical doubt, which leads us to experiment by || years ago, in opposition to that discovery, annihilated by another | 
ourselves the announced facts before denying them and crush-||a great deal more substantial and sound, made three years ago, || 
ing them down with contemptand ridicule. The characteristics || by a commission of the most respectable scientific body in Eu-|| 
of the true naturalist is to make experiments, even from hypo-_|| rope, the Royal Academy of Medicine at Paris. ‘The magnet-|| 
thetical views, for it may happen in starting from an hypothesis lical phenomena,’ it is said, again, ‘are contrary to the physio- || 
to arrive at the discovery of very important phenomena. The |! logical knowledge accumulated by the labors of centuries. So | 
true naturalist ought, then, to observe and study the facts, how- || much the better for the science and mankind, if those know]- | 


ever insignificant, minute or extraordinary they appear at first ; || edges were erroneous, if falsehood is supplied by truth through | 


for it is possible that one single fact is, in the universal order of || the new discovery. Let us open the history of sciences and || 
things, a point concealing a whole new science ; or, at least, a|| we shall see that improvements of all kind were so acceimplish- | 
very great improvement in some of the sciences already estab- ll ed. How many errors, how many gross absudities have been 
lished. Certainly, to those physiologists who have bestowed || ruled out by the labors of the modern — how many grand truths 
some attention upon the phenomena of animal magnetism, it is | | discovered, contrary to the opinion of past ages! I recollect 
beyond doubt that their discovery brings an important change || having heard from Mr. Magendie, one of the most illustrious 
both in the science of the physical and moral organization of|| heads of modern physiology, that the Asiatic cholera had re- || 
man in pathology and therapeutics. By what inconceivable || vealed some facts which thoroughly overthrew many points of|| 
fatality did some physicians oppose with so much blindness and | pathological physiology which were thought firm for ever. —|| 
narrowness of mind the establishment of that new truth, so pro-|! Well, it is just so with animal magnetism. The future will 
ductive of scientific results and benefits to suffering mankind ?|| confirm, I am sure, the results already obtained by the practi- 
We are almost ashamed to say that they acted in this circum-||tioners of that new doctrine. 

stance from the same reasons as the vulgar of men. Because|| Moreover, if the discovery of new facts was to be opposed 
the production of magnetical phenomena is incomprehensible ;|| and rejected because it is contrary to received ideas, where 
because they are contrary to all the physiological oe would be both science and mankind at this day? At the very 


heaped up by the experience of past centuries. That those|! point from which it started —in the savage state. Again, if 





| 
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the discovery and the possession of truth is a sufficient motive 
to consider the authors and the people who enjoy the benefit of 
those truths, as impostors, or sorcerers, or gods, what would 
the ancients say of us, should the dead be allowed to think and 
speak? Surely, they could not help looking at us as sorcerers 
or gods, as did the Indians at the sight of the Europeans arriy- 
ing in their large ships and invading their land, armed with can- 
nons and guns, and running from one place to another with 
frightful rapidity on animals of a new species. What would 
they say of our modern savants, those philosophers of the school 
of Thales and Democritus, who believed the sun was not larger 
than Peloponesus, and that there were but four elements in 
nature, fire, air, water and earth; if they heard by us, that the 
sun is an inflamed body, the diameter of which is one hundred 
and twelve times that of the earth; that there are upward of 
fifty-five elementary substances, of which neither fire, or water 
or the air, or the earth are a part; if, in one word, they tile 
able to see the inside of our labratory of chemistry and natural 
history ,and our astronomical observations ? Finally, what would 
the physiologists and physicians of antiquity say of us if they 
were allowed to know the admirable discoveries in anatomy and 
| physiology made in this recent period of time, and which raises 
|up the science of man so far above what it was in those remote 
|ages? Certainly those men, however enlightened they might 
| have been to their contemporaries, could not help considering 
| us as impostors, or sorcerers, or gods. . 





May those considerations inspire us with wisdom and toler. 
ance. May we learn from them not to wonder at the new facts 
| we are allowed to discover in the nature of the infinite Being of 
| which we are a part, and in the bosom of which we are alll liv. 


ing. On the contrary, let us be confident of our original power 
, 


|and ready cheerfully to receive every truth we are destined to 
| possess, according to times and places, during our progressive 


developement. 

Now, my readers, I give up the ground of discussion, proper- 
ly said, to demonstrate through a few analogous facts already 
observed and known, how inconsistent it is to deny the exist- 
ence of animal magnetism and shrink from making proper 
experiments on them to ascertain their degree of reality, be- 
cause of apparent impossibility. These facts I allude to are 
highly calculated, to my mind, to show the probability of the 
magnetical effects. Let us begin by stating that animal mag- 
netism is a peculiar state of the brain and the nervous system, 
during which some unusual phenomena, beyond the power of 
man in the wakeful state, are manifested. Now the facts I am 
about to set down here, prove thata peculiar state of the nervous 


'system and unusual phenomena, also above the ordinary reach 


of man, can be produced very naturally without the instrumen- 
tality of animal magnetism. 
In the first place, I quote dreams. Every body has experi- 


eneed that singular state in which the moral, intellectual, and 


especially sensorial faculties are so wonderfully exalted, while 
the body is in perfect repose. ‘ The intellectual faculties, exer- 
cised while dreaming,’ says the celebrated professor Richerand, 
‘can lead us to a certain order of ideas which we never could 
reach in the wakeful state. So mathematicians have finished 
during their sleep the most complicated calculations, and re- 
solved the most difficult problems.’ The phenomena of dream 
is surely one of the most extraordinary, and, we may add, unac- 
countable, notwithstanding the ingenious theories made up about 
it. But there is another phenomena which bears a still nearer 
resemblance to the magnetical sleep — I mean the natural som- 
nambulism. There is none who have not heard of certain in- 
dividuals liable to speak aloud while sleeping ; to get up and 
walk very straight with their eyes closed; to read and write 
with as much, and sometimes more, facility and success than in 
the wakeful state. This fact I have oftentimes witnessed, 
particularly in a college companion of mine, who, one night, 
went down from a second story in which we slept, opened a 
door, crossed a long inn, unlocked another door and entered the 
study hall, in which he set himself to writing, fast asleep, a 
Latin speech he had to compose for the great prize at the end 
of the year. This composition being finished, the young man 
went back again to his bed. The next morning how surprised 
he was to find his speech already written! He read it through, 
found it perfectly correct, and gave it to the professor just as it 
was. Indeed, that speech won the prize to its author. A sim- 
ilar instance is related in the Methodical Encyclopedia. 

We find in the histories of hysteria and catalepsy, some in- 
stances still more similar to the effects produced by the magnet- 
ical action. Patients afflicted with those diseases have been 
seen, isolated from all surrounding objects, entirely insensible 
to the action of the external objects, pronouncing long speeches, 
repeating by memory, suddenly seized with presentiments of 
the future, in such a manner as to throw the spectators into the 
greatest amazement. Their inward sense, activity of mind and 
intellectual power was so much increased and improved that 
the results were altogether different from what they were in the 
ordinary state. Iknew in the neighborhood of the city of Blois, 
in France,a lady affected with catalepsy ; during her fits she lost 
wholly the faculty of seeing by her eyes, hearing with her ears, 
smelling by her nose ; but she saw, heard and smelt very well 
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y the pit of her stomach. That lady was able to see a great 
way off, through the walls, and foretold what was to happen at 
many days interval. She prescribed remedies for herself; an- 
nounced in what manner and at what time she would cure; and 
every thing took place according to her predictions. When I 
saw her she had already recovered her health. Numerous in- 
stances of that kind are related in the works of Dr. Petetur of 
Lyons, on catalepsy. 

‘In reflecting on such facts,’ says Dr. Georget, ‘ we can but ac- 
knowledge in them a great analogy with the magnetical effects ; 
for in both series of facts we find the following characteristic 
phenomena. First, Suspension, more or less complete, of the 
external senses. Second, Increase of energy, a concentration 
of the thinking power upon one object. Third, Possibility, in 
some cases, to find a substitute for the ordinary action of senses ; 
to write, for instance, with the eyes closed. Fourth, Possibility 
to communicate with a person in somnambulism by touching 
him, and to talk with him without awaking him.’ 

As for the power that one man has to produce upon another 
person, through the sole action of his will, the extraordinary 
effects called magnetical, we should not wonder at it, for a sim- 
ilar power is granted to some animals of prey — that of striking 
with stupor; nay, of drawing under their grasp some other 
smaller creatures, destined to be used by them as food. This 
fact naturalists are aware of; for myself, I affirm I have ob- 
served it in the Island of Martinique not long ago. There ex- 
ists in that island a species of serpents, gray and yellow, ex- 





high degree. They exercise it especially upon a pretty little 
bird called the nightingale. From the moment the poor crea-| 
ture’s eyes have met the snake’s, it must fly down nearer and | 
nearer until it falls its prey, which it does moaning in the most | 
piteous manner. This singular power of fascination and attrac- | 
tion may be easily conceived and accounted for, if we reflect 
that a very similar property finds itself even in some brute, in-| 
organic bodies. J allude to the wonderful property — yet ace | 
knowledged by every one —of the loadstone to draw to itself, 
other metals. | 

Now if some animals of a lower class may, a brute, inert| 
body, possess so extraordinary power, why could not man, the 
best organized of all living creatures, possess some analogous | 
faculties to affect, in a certain degree, his fellow-man when 
sick ? 

But there is another order of analogous natural facts, the 


mode of production of which bears a still nearer resemblance ||to the best principles on which they can be administered. 


to that of the magnetical phenomena. I allude to electricity 


and galvanism. Every body knows that the powerful and mar- | 


vellous effects called galvanic and electric are produced by the 


mere contact of pieces of different metals disposed in a cer- | 


tain order, and by the plain rubbing of some silk against some 


resin or glass. This, I repeat, every body knows and fully || of grief, disgust, and suspicion, that weigh him down to the 
acknowledges. Why, then, deny to man, the best organized earth; grief for his father’s death, disgust at his mother’s con- 


and most perfect body in nature, the power of producing those 
effects, called magnetical, by placing himself in contact with 
another of his fellow-creatures? Verily, if the phenomena of 
magnetism is incredible, there is something, to my mind, still 
more difficult to be understood. It is the inconsistency and 
narrowness of mind which characterizes the judgment of men 
on certain subjects. They very readily grant wonderful facul- 
ties to pieces of dead matter, and they deny the same faculties 
to the smartest and most powerful agent in nature, a human 
brain in activity. — O stulti homines, et tarde corde credendum! 








CHARACTER OF HAMLET. 


Tue character of Hamlet—the prince, the lover of Ophelia, 
the son, the philosopher, the man, with all his hopes and am- 
bitions, frustrated plans and far-reaching thoughts, deep intel-| 
ligence and childlike weakness and untimely death —claims| 
our sympathies and study. In him we behold the type of man ;| 
and in his story, and the play in which it is found, are involved | 
some of the loftiest ideas to which the human mind can be di-| 
rected. More than any other of Shakspeare’s heroes, he at-| 
tracts at once our sympathies and wonder. He stands before 
us in almost the distinctness of actual existence. He receives | 
this distinctness and this vividness in our minds from his mel-| 
ancholy, his speculative and philosophizing temperament, the| 
tenderness and purity of his feelings and motives, and espe 
cially from his relation with Ophelia, whose affection he feels) 

| 





himself compelled to forego when the awful visitation of his! 
father’s spirit summons him to his great task. The many re- 
flections he is constantly making on themes that come so near 
to the universal heart of man, attract our attention and deepen 
our interest. When he falls at last, surrounded by the toils of 
the very persons whom he had so long intended to punish, we 
feel as it bidding adieu to one whom we have actually known 
and loved, and whose misfortunes we have wept over and 
pitied. 

I confess I can see none so great mystery in the character of 
Hamlet as it has been supposed to involve. Critics have drawn 


among the Germans have been able to regard the whole char- 
acter and play as but a tremendous manifestation of destiny, at 
the same time captivating our sorrows and striking awe into 
our hearts. There are, certainly, difficult points in Hamlet; 
and it is true, that if we regard merely the cause of the hero’s 
fate without attention to the morals which we may extract from 
it, we may easily fall into the same doubts and difficulties with 
which others have been troubled. The prince sometimes rouses 
our most fearful apprehensions by reflections that strike deep 
into the very abysses of existence; but if we will listen to it, 
there often comes up from those depths of our spiritual nature 
an echo that speaks at once to our hearts. But for one occur- 
rence in his histury he would have been a sceptic. He was 
surrounded by wickedness and vice triumphant: he felt that 
there was a meaning in the great riddle of the world, but that 
meaning he could not solve. The visitation of his father’s 
spirit introduced a new element and a fact into his speculations, 
and led his thoughts out into the boundless ocean of being. 
There he wandered, indeed, and seemed lost ; there he grasped 
at awful shadows which eluded him; but he felt the truth of 
an hereafter, for it had been revealed. 

But while we regard his intellectual character — which was 
‘of the finest order —and his probable speculative ideas, we 
must carry along with us his peculiar temperament and the 
many cruel distractions of his situation. We shall then see 
that his course took its disastrous result, not from any laxity of 
principle, not from uncertainty of faith, or an abandonment 
without struggle to the relentless stream of destiny ; but from 
a constitution of mind and heart unfit for the mighty task im- 
posed upon him. The unfortunate issue of all his plans is as 
much the result of his peculiar character, as of the circumstan- 


of his character, therefore, is the only means by which we can 
comprehend the apparent enigma of the tragedy itself. 

His character, then, is that of a person of great refinement of 
sentiment and feeling, and of one tenderly alive to the beauty 
of virtue and the deformity of vice. With all the moral cour- 
age proper to a being of high intellectual order, he is still re- 
tiring and sensitive, and seems to prefer the quiet and contem- 
plative life of a scholar to the glare and show ofthe court. Yet 
he is ambitious— for he was born to a kingdom — ambitious, 
[as men of fine moral and intellectual mould generally are, 
which is, to be the means of controlling affairs in consonance 


While he is living as a student at the university, he is suddenly 
called to court by the death of the king, his father; and hardly 
have ‘the funeral baked meats’ become cold, when his mother 
marries his uncle, who assumes the crown. The play opens, 


/and he is presented to us in the mingled and crushing feelings 


| 





||duct, and suspicions of his uncle. In this state he received a 
| visitation from the grave of his murdered parent, which con- 
'| firms every suspicion of his prophetic soul, and those awful 
'|commands, spoken by the disembodied spirit of his king and 
| father, are laid upon him. 
1 We may here observe that the mission of the ghost is such as 
'|to remove from our minds all apprehension as to the Christian 
propriety of revenging the murder that had been committed ; 
|| for we cannot but feel assured that the soul of the king has not 
re-entered this world for the gratification of a selfish and un- 
holy revenge, but that he had been sent by divine justice itself, 
in order that a crime so truly horrible may not go unpunished 
before the eyes of men. In this light his coming is regarded 
by Hamlet himself; and the great fact of such a mission, with 


| 


prince away from the direct means to accomplish his task. 
Yet the command must be obeyed, for ‘ one has come unto him 
from the dead.’ 
But he is the last person in the world to be placed in such a 
situation, to meet such exigencies and misfortunes. He does 
not want courage, but he is destitute of energy; and his whole 
nature is too mild and gentle to allow him to undertake a work 


to action, and to infuse some sternness into his nature, by dwell- 


we hear him exclaim, 


The time is out of joint: — O cursed spite! 
That ever I was born to set it right. 


. . . . . . . q | 
on his sincerity or insincerity toward Ophelia; and many 


ces and of the agency of those that were about him. The study | 


{ 


all the soul-stirring thoughts connected with it, is one of the 
|| very circumstances that draw the contemplative mind of the|| Ophelia herself tells us that his professions had been sanctioned 
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Much has been said by commentators and critics on this re- 
markable passage. But as the soundest criticism is that which 
is based upon feeling, and a perception of the emotions of the 
character itself, let us leave what has been learnedly written 
upon this speech, quoting only the remark of Dr. Johnson, ‘ that 
the ideas seem to be connected in the speaker’s mind, rather 





than on his tongue.’ Hamlet is exhibited to us as a man borne 
| down by the difficulties and responsibility of hissituation. The 
jactual encounter of a spirit from beyond the grave has brought 
| the present and future state nearer in mind than he had ever 
jcontemplated them before. In this situation, the idea — not 
perhaps of absolute suicide, but of meeting death in some shape, 
jas the final relief — comes up in his mind; but, in accordance 
| with his philosophical spirit, he does not speak directly of his 
own case, but rises into generalities, and debates with himse!f 
|the abstract question whether existence or annihilation were 
= better part for a soul encompassed with difficulties to which 
jit can see no end. As he places the two antagonist ideas 
against each other, it suddenly darts into his mind to ask if 
jdeath be but the mere unconscious state in which it is typified 
\by sleep; and he then as suddenly refuses the notion, by the 
|natural and spontaneous prophecy of the soul, shrinking from 
the suggestion, and starting at the possibility that even in the 
|sleep of death itself ‘dreams may come ;’ thus furnishing the 
| most iresistible and intuitive argument that the mind of man 
ever dictated to itself for its own immortality. The current 
|of the thought then runs out into the idea of secking death as 
ithe end of all calamities. Here he is met by the conclusion, 
|that men must throw themselves by such a step into a worse 
|condition than that which they leave; that this is a truth 
| which the soul teaches to itself, by the monitions of conscience, 
|placed therein ‘to make cowards of us all;’ and that this, 
and this alone, prevents any man from flying to his ultimate 
\relief when the crosses of life multiply around him. How 
easily might they all be avoided ! by a bare bodkin ! and the soul 
| wing its way beyond all peril, and difficulty and misfortune. 
|Butah! ‘the undiscovered country,’ with all its unknown and 
juntried conditions, rises up before the mind, and prevents the 
‘completion of that great enterprise, which thus ends in thought 
| alone: 

| The close of this soliloquy brings him suddenly to an inter- 
hove with Ophelia. This passage has been the groundwork 
| of the accusation of insincerity, which most readers and many 
\erities have made against Hamlet. It is a conversation, in- 
| deed, exquisitely painful. On the one side, deep, tender, in- 
|jured, but stili doating feeling, reveals the agony of a breaking 
| heart, that finally takes refuge in the idea of the insanity of its 
|idol; in the other, the stern and cold rejection of all feeling, the 
momentary tenderness, the bitter jest, and the wild, melancholly 
interest in the fair object before him, which are so strangely 
|blended and opposed in Hamlet’s conduct, confirms in the be- 
lief that he is either insane, or deems it necessary to appear so. 
Perhaps both these hypotheses may be found correct. 

Hamlet, after the visitation of the ghost, becomes a consecrat- 
jed man. He has a work to do, which, from his peculiar tem- 
| per, requires him to forego every feeling that ministers to ten- 
jderness and love. He feels that happiness is a thing with which 
‘he can have little to do, and he imagines himself under the ne- 
|cessity of forbearing toseek it. His great task seems to him 
|to require the devotion of every faculty, and he bears ever in 
| mind — although he is ever far from its accomplishment — the 
|solemn vow he had taken to ‘wipe away all trivial, fond 
| records, and to devote himself to but one thought. It is idle 
/and gratuitous to suppose him insincere toward Ophelia before 

we have proof of it, and before a sufficiently deep analysis of 
ee character has furnished us with the hypothesis, on which 
jall parts of his conduct are reconcilable with each other. 


|by ‘almost all the holy vows of Heaven;’ and when we 
| reflect upon his conduct at her grave, we have little reason to 
| apprehend that she was herself deceived, whatever might have 
been thought by those about them. To unite the qualities of a 
| libertine or a trifler in such a being as Hamlet, was never done 
|by Nature and Shakspeare. It would have been inconsistent 


with that grand idea which lies at the bottom of this tragedy 


so revolting. Hence it is that he endeavors to rouse himself||— as it does at the foundation of human life — the idea of vir- 


tuous suffering, itself a mysterious index of final happiness. 


ing on the vicious, the corrupt and hollow side of the world’s|| The true solution of Hamlet’s conduct is, that he felt himself 
picture. He is, moreover, so sensitive, and the horror of the}! strangly borne along by a current which he fancied he could 
dreadful crimes of his mother and his uncle comes upon him | not resist, while disappointments and agitated feelings and bit- 
with such an overwhelming force, that he stands perfectly || ter reflections, added constantly to his irresolution and dismay; 
aghast, and is almost crushed by the weight of his misfortunes, || that he made the very natural mistake of fancying it less cruel 
and the responsibility of his situation.* Hence it is, also, that||to renounce Ophelia’s love, than to call upon her to share in 


sympathy the wo that pressed upon him. He seems to have 
fancied that they had better part on earth without knowing the 
agony of each other’s heart; trusting that when the world had 


It has been said that the great themes suggested to such a|| done its worst with them, they should meet again where all 
mind as Hamlet’s, by the mission of his father’s spirit, were|| fears and pain had passed away, and where the crimes of others 
among the causes that distracted his thoughts away from the|| could no more mar their hopes, through that strange connex- 
world of action into that of deep speculation. To this we owe|| ion that inweaves for the season the happiness of the innocent 
that celebrated soliloquy that reveals to us the depth and inten-|| with the villainy of the guilty. Thus be thought to crush, for 











Out numberless discussions on his real or pretended insanity, 











sity of his thoughts, and strikes a chord in every human heart.|| the present, the love which he had excited in her and indulged 
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in himself. It was a fatal error, as it must often be, when man 
hesitates in his reliance upon woman. But there is another 
circumstance to be attended to in this judgment of Hamlet, 
which is, his actual insanity. 

At the commencement of the second act, we find Hamlet un- 
der the earnest resolution — a solemn vow —to proceed in the 
accomplishment of the commands of his father. But he sees 
that he is watched; that the appearance of the ghost is known 
to Marcellus and Bernardo, as well as to Horatio and himself; 
and that the strangeness of conduct and manner, into which 
the frightful intelligence conveyed to him, and the intense ag- 
ony of his feelings have thrown him, has already been perceived 
by the king. It is on this account—in order to conceal his 
purposes, to hide the cause of his real melancholy, and to have 
a cloak for his actions — that he resolved to personate madness. 
But he loses all consciousness of the fiction, and becomes actu- 
ally insane. 

Dr. Juhnson has said that there is no adequate cause for 
Hamlet’s pretended madness; since, as he asserts, he dues noth- 
ing which he might not have done with the reputation of san- 
ity. But it seems to be the express design of the poet to make 
Hamlet adopt a course of conduct such as no other person ever 
would have adopted, in order to show how inadequate to the 
accomplishment of his design would be all the plans he should 
form. Indeed, such is the necessary and natural result of his 
character. It is not as we ourselves would look at the matter, 
but as Hamlet actually did look at it, that we are to regard the 
critical propriety of his pretended madness. 

While, therefore, he is personating the part of insanity, his 
mind actually loses its ballance from the acuteness of his feel- 
ings, and the constant presence of the great task before him. 
Hence comes that singular mixture of folly and wisdom, ram- 
bling, incoherent thought and deep poetry which he utters, 
partly from design and partly because he cannot helpit. His 
father’s murder, his mother’s incest, his situation amid these 
crimes and criminals, and the haunting idea of his great re- 
sponsibility, are the points which drive him from his propriety 
and self-command ; and wherever these cross the train of his 

ideas — as they are constantly doing — his usual sagacity, his 
fine practical wisdom, entirely forsake him. It is only when 
alone with Horatio, whom he can trust, and with whom he can 
give way tothe crowding thoughts that overwhelm him, that 
he talks straight on, like one in the right use of his faculties. 
Before every one else he uses words as if they were mere play- 
things, to be thrown about carelessly and incoherently; or else 
to be made the vehicles of a pungent and caustic satire, burn- 
ing and searing every object on which they chance to fall. 

There is a scene in this tragedy eminently illustrative of 
the character of Hamlet, and in which the poet seems to have 
concentrated all those deep and striking reflections which were 
constantly springing up in the mind of the prince, and all the 
memories, feelings, hopes, and half-defined apprehensions, 
which crowded upon him as his course swept on to the grand 
catastrophe of his fate. Of course I allude to the conversation 

with Horatio in the churchyard, and the subsequent occurren- 
ces which took place there when they were interrupted by the 
funeral procession. There the prince stood, in fancy, on the 
confines which divide the great present and future. The 


heart,’ he says to Horatio; but the secret misgivings of his soul 
are instantly suppressed from observation, as if he would bear 
the worst without taxing the sympathies of his friend, and he 
recurs to the idea of Providence to support him in the hazards 
which he may have torun. Yet he keeps up a show of his for- 
mer purposes and resolution both to Horatio and himself. He 
cannot abandon them, for they have become a part of his desti- 
ny; and to admit even to his own consciousness that he can 
ever do so, would be to desert the part and duty of aman. Ac- 
cordingly he goes into the mock duel that has been contrived, 
as I believe, with at least a suspicion that some foul play is in- 
|tended, but with the resolution to do all that his powers and 
vigilance can do to defeat the machinations of his enemies; 
and when all is done, to leave the result to a higher power, and 
await with courage the greatest disasters that may be before 
him. 

The foregoing observations have been written with attention 
to some of the most difficult points in the character of Hamlet, 
without attempting to explain each of its moral phenomena 
minutely. The limits of such an essay as the present could 
net embrace a full description of the character; and no com- 
mentary upon such a work of imagination can be otherwise 
than imperfect, for none can embrace all that may be felt and 
understood by every reader, who makes it the subject of deep 
study and meditation. It is that one of all Shakspeare’s crea- 
tions, which most evinces the sublimity of his genius, and is 
most deserving of our admiration. — American Monthly. 

**It is clear to me,’ says Goethe, ‘ that Shakspeare’s intention was to exhibit the 


| effects of a great action, imposed as a duty upon a mind too feeble for its accom- 


| plishment. In this sense I find the charac‘er consistent throughout. Here is an 
| oak tree planted in a china vase, proper only to receive the most delicate flowers. 





| The roots strike out, and the vessel flies to pieces. A pure, noble, highly moral 
| disposition, but without that energy of sou] which constitutes the hero, sinks un- 
| der a load which it can neither support nor resolve to abandon. All his obliga- 


tions are sacred to him, but this alone is above his powers. An impossibility is 
required at his hands: not an impossibility in itself, but what is soto him. Ob- 
serve how he turns, shifts, hesitates, advances and recedes; how he is continu- 
| ally reminding himself of his great commission, which he, nevertheless, in the 
end, seems almost entirely to lose sight of, and without ever recovering his form- 
er tranquility.’ — Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, b. iv. ch. 13. 











mouldering emblems with which the living had essayed to give | 
permanence to the dead; the progress and the tooth of time, | 
which wear away the granite and the marble, and whatever is | 
durable on earth; the utter decay of that human form, which, 
when animated by its spirit, seemed the master of all elements, 
but now lies ignominiously under the spade of the clown; these 




















roused him to a severe questioning of the soul for an answer | 
and solution to their mystery. The first sound that meets the | 
ear, as the two friends enter the churchyard, is the song of the | 
grave-digger, singing at his vocation. How strangely that 
merriment strikes upon the soul of the sensitive and reflecting 
Hamlet, who can regard death and its conditions but with cu- 
rious awe! It is the standing point of his reflections; and as 
he goes on in the dialogue, ranging with a poet’s rapidity and 
grotesque succession of thought through the mighty theme of 
dissolution, how are we impressed with that genius at whose 
bidding this scene comes up before us! But we are not left 
with speculation alone; a more thrilling interest than all ab- 
stract wisdom can arouse, springs up in our mind. Nor is 
Hamlet left with merely the indifferent mementos of decay 
which such a spot exhibits to the most careless eye, to pass away 
and forget it. His own fate is drawing toa close, and there 
comes a strange sight which connects all his strange fancies 
with himself, and those whose being is interwoven with his 
own. One moment he stands a moralizing spectator of the 
grave, playing solemnly with its strange accidents; the next he 
is a suffering actor in the great tragedy of existence. A grave 
is open at his feet, and in it is laid, before his very face, the pale || 
form of his once loved and rejected, and crazed and then 
broken-hearted Ophelia. 


This event seems to be the last shock to the feelings and res- 
olution of Hamlet, and fills him with that distress which unfits 
for action, and makes him resign himself to the worst that can 
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THE BEAU MONDE IN AMERICA. 





Original. 








| Anyexep is a MS. found among the effects of a noble exile 
_from Southern Europe, who passed several years in one of our 
| principal cities. It would appear that some fair friend jestingly 
| denominated him a chevalier del’ ordre de la charite, in conse- 
| quence of certain philanthropic speculations in which he chose 
| to indulge at a fashionable assembly. He, it seems, viewed the 
idea in a more serious manner, and on returning home indited 
the following report. 

Mapam : — The distinguished title with which you honored 
me last night, by knighting me in full company, has now placed 
me under the necessity of doubly exerting myself to justify the 
high honor conferred on me ; but at the same time I would beg 
from you the favor of presiding over this new body of Preux 
chevaliers, whose duty shall be at all parties to entertain the 
ladies who appear to be thoughtlessly neglected by the multi- 
tude. Being now thus constituted the first constable of this 
highly meritorious order, allow me, madam, to state to you the 
reasons for my acting in the manner you have been pleased to 








befall. ‘ Thou wouldst not think how ill all’s here about my 


praise and royally reward, by relating some facts that will justi- 








fy the positive necessity of the rules of our order, and indicate 
why every chevalier is every night called upon to put them in 
practice in the beau monde of - The number of the 
members of our order is very small as yet; but I hope that un. 
der your fostering care it will flourish and multiply. 

The beau monde, according to the present acceptation of the 
phrase, is that assemblage of bipeds that are but too often only 
remarkable for some personal beauty ; therefore, wo to the lady 
who should be wanting in those merely personal charms which 
alone entitle the fair one to be classed among the belles of the day. 
Without these attractions, or some more powerful ones, that her 
papa alone can confer, such a lady is, in this beau monde, never 
considered a belle ; and, should she present herself in this com- 
pany, notwithstanding all her mental acquirements, she incurs 
the risk of being a mere wall-flower, and of being mortified the 
whole evening. 

A society constituted as ours is, has no mercy for the want of 
beauty in the female, and of that of wealth in the male portion 
of society. They are emphatically excluded as unworthy can- 
didates for this beau monde. 

While musing on these things, and while in a most brilliant 
ball-room, I was contemplating the company that passed before 
me, more like a moving phantasinagoria than real life, I could 
not help remarking also the total want of good breeding in those 
ladies who, when they had once got possession of one post in 
the cotillion, retained the place the whole evening, to the entire 
exclusion, great annoyance and mortification of more than one 
half of the other ladies. 


‘ Do youknow,’ said a fair lady with whom I was then dancing, 
‘ who are the two frights seated behind us?’ I very slily turned 
my head to reconnoitre the victims of my partner’s observation, 
and I silently answered by a negative nod. I tried to make 
some apologetic remarks, and then pitied the forlorn condition 
of the two neglected strangers with a real sorrow, and as it be- 
came a knight of my order; but my unmerciful partner quickly 
retorted, while she curled her upper lip, that such persons had 
no business in such a place. ‘Mercy upon us all!’ said I, 
mentally ; and almost uriconsciously looked at my dress and 
took a fugitive glance at my whole person in the looking-glass 
opposite, to see whether I had not neglected my toilette, fearing 
that some charitable persons might make a similar remark about 
myself. 





I, however, made up my mind to be introduced to the two 
forlorn young ladies as soon as I could, and then to offer myself 
successively to dance with both, should I not meet with a knight 
|of my order to take pity on the other. Some time passed be- 
fore I could leave’ my partner; I then searched the rooms for 
the unknown ladies ; but in vain; they had left. These morti- 
fied young ladies grieved to death, no doubt, and perhaps from 
this moment vowing an eternal hatred to all men for their want 
of politeness in leaving them in a corner the whole evening, 
unnoticed and completely overlooked. I was the more desirous 
to meet them again because I feared that they had overheard 
the severe remarks of my partner, and that they might think 
that I coincided in opinion with her ; and therefore I wished to 
undecive them on this matter by the particular attention I in- 
tended to pay them; but all my chivalrous plans were defeated 
by their absconding from the ball-room. Such scenes are to 
be remarked almost at every party or ball; and the reason is 
that the mistress of the house seems to have invited this beau 
monde that they may take absolute possession, for the time be- 
ing, body and soul, of every thing about her. The poor lady 
of the house, thus situated, is even glad if she is allowed a little 
corner where she may stand to receive the unmeaning saluta- 
tions of the invited guests as they enter, who, without even 
waiting for a ‘ good evening,’ hasten to take possession of some 
fovorite position for a dance — the all-pervading passion of the 
ladies. 





This beau monde hates individuals suffering of some moral 
affliction or physical misfortune. In this world no one sympa- 
thizes is with sucha being ; his misfortunes are considered con- 
tagious, and his sorrows a damper on their unruly joys. Noisy 
vice would be even preferable, for it is to them a luxury that 
few can indulge in; and therefore I should not be astonished if 
it should soon become fashionable ; of one thing I am sure, it 
will be very exclusive. 

Whoever in this circle suffers mentally or bodily —is poor or 
has no office under the patronage of the government, he is @ 
true Paria, who never can overstep the limits of this circle. — 
Should he dare to approach its boundaries, soon the cold touch 
of indifference and the impertinent look would make him feel 
that he has passed into a polar region, in which his tropical 
heart is soon frosted. He may, indeed, consider himself as be- 
ing very lucky if he is not insulted by words, looks or con- 
tumptuous manners. Then ye modest young men who pay your 
tailors and boot-makers, and ye simple, artless young girls, with- 
out either great beauty or still a greater dowry, remain at home 
and consume your hearts in solitude — for it has its unknown 
charms — rather than to go into this beau monde and have this 
fashionable sentence resounded in your ears — ‘ Ye have no bus- 
iness to be in such a place.’ 
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a aS 
But ye stars and luminaries of this beau monde — ye super- 


cjlious young dandies who spend your life between a morning 
call and an evening dance — ye especially be sure to overlook 
every rule of good breeding — to be rude to every body except 
to your rich heiress, whose smiles are the very sunshine of your 
happiness — neglect every one except your aor dear, interest- 
ing, agreeable self. Do not laugh for fear of spoiling the pretty 
set of your mouth, unless it be to gratify some belle whose 
Arctic beauty is below zero. 

These reflections rushed on my mind during the whole even- 
ing, and I was so deeply immersed in them that even while I 
was dancing with a fair lady [ could not drive them from my 
heated imagination. 

I was soon after, and by accident, introduced to a very beau- 
tiful girl, whose ingenuous and artless manners so captivated me 
that I could not explain to myself why so agreeable a young 
lady should have so long remained comparatively unnoticed. I 
made up my mind to’ pay her some marked attentions, but, to 
my great astonisment, when I asked the pleasure of dancing 
with her she modestly declined, ascribing her refusal to her 
never having learned how to dance. This was indeed so extraor- 
dinary a case that 1 could scarcely be convinced that she was 
serious, and at first took her refusal as one of those elegant and 
convenient evasions so common in the beau monde. I was, 
however, convinced that my simple and artless fair lady had 
really told the truth, which was no less astonishing than that 
she had never danced in a literally dancing age. 

This, madam, is the extent, for the present, of the report of 
my last campaign. New and interesting facts are daily observed 
by our noble order of the chevaliers de la charite, and I hope 
they will be regularly reported in our subsequent meetings for 
the benefit of the beau monde. 








A TALE OF VENICE. 


BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 





Original. 





INTRODUCTORY SONNET. 


My task is glad obedience. Thou hast spoken 
Request — to me ail equal to command — 

And heart and harp both recognize the token, 
Which, with the might of an enchanter’s wand, 

Calls from the cell, wherein it long hath slept, 

A tale o’er which, in youth, my spirit wept— 

A tale of other days, of love and tears, 

Of joy and sorrow, sunny hopes and fears — 

Of one, like thee, the fairest ’mong the fair — 
Bright as yon lone star shining by the moon — 

Sweet as the sunny South’s bewildering air — 
Loved as the odors of a rose in June. 

And, should remembrance fail her charms to tell, 

Dearest, I ’ll think on thine — they will assist it well. 


A festival in Venice !— Scattered round, 
In splendid groups, the young and gay were found. 
Beauty looked lovelier in that witching hour 
Of tranced joy, smiling at her great power, 
As youth drank in the magic of her sighs, 
Following her movements with bewildered eyes. 
°T was woman’s hour of triumph — hour to bring 
Delicious hopes to the one worshipping, 
Who lives upon Ler smiles, and reads each look: 
Such features, sure, were youth’s most pleasant book. 


She, with all natural charms, did not forget 
That ornament might make her lovelier yet ; 
So precious jewels, gold-encircled, there 
Relieved the night-like darkness of her hair ; 
And the white pearls’ soft lustre was less white 
Than the fair neck’s, on which, with wild delight, 
The gaze of hot youth fell. All, all did seem 
Like rich creations of a gorgeous dream. 


Joy was on all around? No; there was one 
Sighing among the smilers as she stood 
Gazing, most tearless, on the Adrian flood. 
Her noon of life had scarcely yet begun, by 
Ere sorrow threw dark clouds before its sun. 


And there she stood, in voiceless, calm despair — 
Pale, sad and lone — but O how proudly fair ! 
Pale as a lily in the dying day — 
Sad as the hopes which, lingering, fade away — 
Lone as the leaf upon the Autumn trees — 
Trembling and falling in the passing breeze. 


The sculptured column against which she leant 
Was scarce more cold and fair. Her thoughtful brow 
Boasted no jewels to set off its snow ; 

Yet still even in her air such charms were blent, 
The merry masquers paused from wine and song, 
Which, that night, poured their gushing tides along, 
To gaze on the rich beauty of her face, 

So exquisite its majesty and grace. 


As she returned their greeting — like one vowed 
To higher, holier thoughts — the wondering crowd 
Asked of each other who was she thus bowed 
By bitter grief and care ; and then one told, 

In accents low and awed, hovy love of gold — 








That cankering curse which gnaws into the breast, 
Or in possession or when unpossest — 

Doomed Leonora to a convent’s cell — 

The morrow’s dawn would see her take the veil — 
That hence a wealthier appanage might appear, 
To swell the pride of Di Vasari’s heir. 


Then busy whispers ran from tongue to tongue, 
How Leonora loved Cavalli’s son, 
With that intensity which woman bears 
Alike through joy or sorrow, smiles or tears ; 
But bitter feuds between their sires had been — 
Such clouds as often hover o’er life’s scene — 
Which made youth’s hopes all hopeless. Tears were shed 
From gentle eyes, as words like these were said ; 
Then sorrow died away ; the crowds went on, 
To sleep and dream until returning dawn. 


The fevered festival is o’er. The mirth, 
Whose joy-crowned goblet flushed these heirs of earth, 
Has passed away ; and hushed, and softly mute 
As childhood’s sleep, is now the voiceless lute 
Which echoed every passion-burst of song 
That beauty, with a heart-spell, poured along. 
Affection can no more flash out the glance 
Of admiration on the mazy dance 
Through which her own dear denizens of love, 
Fleetly and fawn-like, half-aerial move. 
The odors of the incense-breathing flowers — 
The words, half-looked, half-spoken, which these bowers 
Have heard to-night — whatever thought-links bind, 
In sweet communion, sentient mind to mind— 
The wildering witcheries of these have flown, 
But haunt the sleeper on his couch alone, 
Until, awakened by the morning’s beam, 
He sighs to find that all is but a dream. 


I marvel not that they whose smiles have been 
Most gay and frequent in that festive scene, 
Where Poetry and Passion gave to light 
Their richest talismans of splendor, bright 
With the rich dews which, falling from the heart, 
Extend their freshness into every part — 

Should, sorrow-stricken, in the silent hour, 

Droop like some lone bird in her widowed bower, 
Feeling that wordless agony of pain, 

*Gainst which the heart would strive, but strives in vain ; 
For ’t is imagination’s doom to know 

The fierce extremes of pleasure and of wo— 

To smile the gayest of the festive throng, 

And seem most joyous o’er the tale or song — 

To weep in sadness when the crowds have gone, 

And heart takes counsel with itself alone. 


Yes — though it may elude the casual eye — 
A lip of smiles oft hides deep agony : 
Mirth may be worn, as is a masque, to hide 
Defeated hopes or sadly-humbled pride ; 
Pleasure may shed bright joy-tints on the cheek — 
Delight of cloudless happiness may speak ; 
While man, mid the delusions of this art, 
Dies — of the sickness of a breaking heart. 


The crowds have gone, and Leonora stands, 
Pallid and motionless, with folded hands 
Upon her heart, which throbbed as if *t would break — 
Thought flushing momently across her cheek. 
Cavalli, absent, knows not of her doom, 
Else might she ’scape the convent’s living tomb: 
To him these wild, fond, Jatest thoughts be given — 
» To-morrow’s sun must view her— brile to Heaven. 


Alas! far different were the thoughts that threw 
Joy on her heart in many an Iris hue — 
Bright as the lustrous power of beauty’s eye — 
Soft as the golden cloud-dreams of the sky — 
Swift as the rush of mind’s imaginings — 
Sweet as the saddening thoughts which memory brings— 
Dear as the infant to its mother’s breast — 
Pure as a martyr’s dreams of heavenly rest — 
When, full of hope, as youth is ever full, 
They walked, the manly and the beautiful, 
By Arno’s gentle stream, nor thought that care 
Could ever cloud a love so pure, so fair. 


O, in this weary pilgrimage of tears, 
Few pleasures wreathe their chaplets with our years. 
They fleet like fading memories of a dream, 
Or like the bubble breaking on the stream, 
Or like the borealis of the North — 
Which sends its glory and its grandeur forth 
So seldom in our skies — or like the form 
We make an idol of the heart, all warm 
With beauty as instinct with life, 
Flinging its olive mid our passions’ strife — 
Yet, when we fain would grasp it, turns away, 
As doth the sad Cephalica from day — 
Or as the hopes which flatter us in youth, 
Sparkling with joy as garmented with truth — 
Cheering our bosoms even when beguiling — 
Winging away when they appear most smiling — 
Or as the dreams of fancied good that spring 

To the young heart, ere bitter care hath been, 
When the first flutter of its mental wing 

Hovers above this world’s resplendent sheen — 
Or as the quick, admiring glance that flies 
Around the couch where slumbering beauty lies, 
Or the brief wailing that cold mortals give 
When she, the beautiful, hath ceased to live. 


The stars are out ; like heralds they appear, 
In brightness telling that their queen is near. 








First, faint as music’s distant harmonies, 
Her beauties dawn, then ripen, till the skies, 
Flooded with one full blaze of silvery light, 

Smile as she walks, the empress of the night. 

The proud sun sinks into the crimson West, 

As treads a gory conqueror to his rest ; 

While thou, fair orb, so passionately pale, 

Seemst like the maiden of some love-fraught tale, 
Who speeds along, awaking many a sigh, 

Without one hope to light her tearful eye. 

Clouds, beautiful as childhood’s wreathed smiles, 
Float all around, like fairy domes and isles ; 

And now they fleet away, till the blue sky, 
Studded with stars — bright pilgrims which on high 
For ever shine — seems like a tideless sea, 

Whose course is Time, whose bound Eternity ! 


The many-pillared palaces that lay 
Enwrapped in shadows, in the glare of day, 
Lend all their beauties to the glance which night 
Sheds on them by pale Dian’s silvery light. 
The sorrowing flowers, which sleep till cold decay 
Palsies the strength of the sun’s fervid ray, 
Now ope their odorous petals to the breeze, 
Speeding like thought across the moon-lit seas ; 
Ard — still to form perfection of the scene, 
Beyond the fragrant flowers, the moon’s bright sheen — 
A silence, as if sound had never been, 
Sends its subduing spell through heart and brow, 
And, Leonora, cheats thy sorrow now. 


But hark! What voice disturbs the stilly night, 
Crimsons her cheek, and makes her eye more bright — 
Wakes slumbering Hope from his all-dreamy rest, 

To find once more an empire in her breast? 


A serenader’s sudden song is heard — 
An old, loved strain ;— heart-memoried is each word — 
Manly the voice whose welcome, tuneful thrill, 
Through weal or wo, is‘music to her still. 
These were the words which had the potent art 
To quicken all the pulses of her heart : — 


E. 

Thou art lovelier than the springing 
Of a flower in sunny June ; 

Thy sweet voice is like the singing 
Of the night birds to the moon ; 

Thine eyes have all the brightness 
Of the golden birth of dawn, 

And thy foot the bounding lightness 
Of a wood-nymph’s on the lawn. 


II. 


There is beauty in each feature 
Of thy mind-iflumined face, 
And I love thee as a creature 
Full of majesty and grace. 
Like the on-rush of a river, 
Arrow-darting by its shore, 
Is the tide of love which ever 
Flows to thee, dear Leonor. 


A moment’s pause — Cavalli ’s at her feet. 
O, if ’t is pain to part, how happy thus to meet! 


There are some moments, snatched by joy from time, 
When trusting love looks proudly forth, sublime, 
As, meeting all its faithful spirit sought — 
The thrill, the pressure to its presence brought — 
The heart wi/l vent itself in welcome tears, 
Exulting in the failure of its fears. 
Thus Leonora wept. From her dark eye 
Then flashed that eloquence of ecstacy 
Which woman, undissembling, joys to show 


When hope’s bright sun dispels the clouds of wo. 


Passion soon finds a voice ; few words need tell 
The doubts and fears its glance interprets well. 
Comes there a shadow o’er their dream of joy, 

To break its spell — its brightness to destroy ? 

* Must Youth, indeed, be ever linked with Sorrow ? 
Thine I am now —the bride of God to-morrow. 
Here closes joy ; for there, within the cell, 

No mortal love without a crime may dwell. 

This heart, so long thy own, must lay aside 

Its cherished hope, its dream of years, its pride — 
Scarce keep the memory of moments past ; 

Even these, our own — love’s tenderest and last — 
Crime ’t were to think of then.’ 


A whisper low, 
In answer to her plaint. What checks its flow ? 
Cavalli’s soothing tones? Yes— hope is theirs, 
To live, to love, through bright, unclouded years. 


His tale was brief — was welcome. 
War was with Genoa —’t was when Doria came 
To wrest from Venice all her haughty fame — 
And many a noble from Pisani’s barque 
Fought ’neath the conquering banner of St. Mark, 
What time it swept in triumph o’er the seas, 
And Venice battled ’neath the Veronese.* 


Unarmed, Vasari bore unequal strife, 
When, at Chiozzi’s capture, his old brand 
Broke, after years of service, in his hand. 
A Genoa blade was thirsting for his life ; 
Cavalli rushed to aid ; his sudden blow 
Wards off the steel — strikes down the fiery foe. 
Brief thanks are all a field of arms afforde ; 
Small voice hath gratitude mid flashing words ; 
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The hands’ quick pressure, till the strife was o’er — 
The honest grasp, and they were foes no more. 


In joy there is a wild and voiceless spell, 
Whose name I tell not — have not power to tell, 
And all its might was regnant at the hour 
When, like a fay-queen trom her leafy bower, 
With young Cavalli, Leonor sped her way, 
Glad in the sunshine of her marriage day. ¢ 


The thrilling pressure and the broken sighs, 
The voiceful silence and the speaking eyes, 
The varying cheek, half joyful and half sad — 
True love is all too happy to be glad — 
The anxious longings, passion-nursed, which rush 
From heart to cheek, and wake the ready blush — 
The admiring glance, the eager gaze, the might 
Of happy love’s full, uncontrolled delight — 
The gentle shade which falls on the fair brow 
At the sweet doubt, ‘I am too happy now ’ — 
All these were theirs -- the blessing and the blest — 
Feelings the faithful win -- earth’s purest, best. 


Here ends the tale? 


No— would it here could end! 
But in this world sorrow with bliss zi// blend. 
That eve, in Di Visari’s splendid hall, 
Was held his daughter’s bridal festival ; 
And, as the morning light broke in, all went 
Away, rejoicing in wild meriment. 


The bridal party went, with lute and song 
Their happy course, like Summer birds, ane. 
Their gondola shot up the Adrian wave ; 

But when they reached the landing, hurrying on, 
Down heeled the barque beyond the power to save. 
There was a bubbling cry — then all were gone. 

Thus Leonora found her early grave. 


* In the celebrated ‘ War of Chiezzi,’ A. D. 1378—81, between Venice and Genoa, 
in which Pisani and Doria so long contended by force and stratagem, the com- 
mand of the Venitian army was giv¢én to Giocopo de Cavalli, the Veronese. At 
the close of the con est, his name was first on the list of the ‘ Nobili della Guerra 
di Genoa,’ elected for their services in that hard-fought strife. The Cavalli of the 
tale is the son of ihe Veronese. 

+ Blessed is the bride the sun shines upon.’ — Old proverb. 

Liverpool, England, March, 1836. 
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Tue steamboat struck the wharf, and amid the scramble for || 
trunks, bandboxes, umbrellas, and valises, I lost sight of the fair || 
Quvakeress. I took board for a few days at the house of a Mrs. | 
Valentine, a Quaker lady, where I had no fault to find with the | 
accommodations ; but as that is a matter of minor importance, | 
it is unnecessary to say much about it. I endeavored to forget | 
the goddess of the steamboat, but all my struggles were ineffec- 


tual. There she stood before me radiant with unaffected and | 


unassisted beauty, her dove-like eyes beaming with intelligence 
and with every virtuous and tender feeling; her bright auburn 


locks clustering over her polished brow, and her rich red lips | 


inviting. I wished I were a bee, and that those lips were a rose 
I say, there she stood before me, not in reality, but in imagina- | 
tion. The very seams of her gloves were as distinctly traced on 


my brain, as the tortuosities of the Mississippi on a school atlas. | 
But I had not her address, and knew not that we ever should | 


meet again. I made no doubt that by inquiry, I could soon dis- 
cover the place of business of the father; but I felt but little in-| 
clined thus to expose myself; especially when I had firmly re- 
solved not to fall in love with the bewitching creature. I had, 
however, no objection to see her once more, if it were only to 
convince myself that she was not the paragon which I had taken 
her to be. Accordingly I took a sudden fancy to the water 
works, and went on foot to survey them. I lingered about the 
premises some time, but thought they had been left in an unfin- 
ished state. There was something wanting, 1 could not tell 


"|| —‘ was going very fast, if my eyes did not deceive me. I be-| 





mmc 


a salle, I cunt par ety in, and Deapeeh a new waistcoat by Toby ethan the re of Mrs. Wadman. I thought that when 
way of introducing myself. I must confess that I had some||the lamps were lit, I should have an opportunity to see the form 
misgivings, for I did not know but that he would make my |/of Rachel occasionally pass by the window. 

wearing apparel according to the pattern which adorned his own Accordingly I went — and waited impatiently for the 
person. But I was soon undeceived. Instead of the starched||glooming. Supper was eaten. The tables were removed, and 
and sanctimonious person which I had supposed him to be, Mr.||the lamps were lighted. I arose and left the house. I repaired 
Hopper proved a real gentleman. He appeared perfectly wil-||to Vine Street. The evening was fine, but rather cool, [ 
ling to make the garment in the most fashionable style, not-|| marched up the street surveying the windowsas I passed. But 
withstanding that his own dress was remarkable for its oddity |/there was only one house at the windows of which the light 
and antedeluvian simplicity. I also observed another thing could be seen, and I was soon convinced that Mr. —— did 
which pleased me. His wife passed through the room while he || not live there seeing several damsels dressed like butterflies 
was taking my dimensions, and instead of manifesting that dis-|| approach the casement, and look toward the street. «J will 
tance and reserve which I expected, nodded affably and asked || think no more of her,’ said I, and, in no philosophical mood, [ 
me how I did in a manner that made me half believe that the || turned into Chesnut Street. I lounged up and down a little 
appellation of Friends which this society has chosen was not | while, and then concluded to drop into Peale’s, just to divert 
altogether a barren name, but that they were really friends to | my mind from the invisible Rachel. I passed up the broad 
all the world. I think I have lost something by not having be- staircase, and was soon in the midst of curiosities, and wel]. 
fore become acquainted with this interesting people. 1 also ob- | dressed people. [ was however quite restive. I walked up 
served a couple of girls during my stay, whom 1 took to be his|| stairs and down, lingered beside the bones of the mammoth, 





daughters, and the same meek and benevolent expression aap myself to be weighed, and glanced carelessly enough 
beamed in their eyes which I had observed in the maiden of||over the wax figures. At length, I found myself standing 
the steamboat. But the most important event that transpired || | against one end of the building, and watching every person 
while I remained chatting with the old man, was this. The} who passed in and out. Several Quaker dames, all without 
lady and her daughters were in a room adjoining the little par- 'gallants, passed in review before me, but none of thems bore the 
lor in which Friend Hopper and I stood. The door was slightly || least resemblance to Rachel. At length I heard a low voice at 
open, and I heard one of the young ladies distinctly mention | my side — I looked about me, but no one stood near, and every 
the name of Rachel , Which [ could not doubt was the || individual around seemed ‘iaheens up with other business, The 
very name of the girl about whom I was so anxious to inquire. || voice continued. I listened, and made out these words. 

I also perceived that they mentioned her with great respect. I | Him pensive on the lonely beach she found, 

carelessly said to Friend Hopper,‘ Are you acquainted with a/} And inly pining for his native shore. 





mister 





4 ae | 
who belongs to this city : | I had heard of ominous and supernatural sounds — that they 


were the precursors of death or some other calamity, but had 


: : : : F ‘not expected to hear them in a crowded and brilliantly lighted 
I shrunk a little back at this offer, fearing that I was in dan- lroom. I looked about me on every side. I looked > esl 


: . : 7 ¢ ake ‘ és 
ger of being betrayed, and simply answ ered, ‘Do nat take that | joked down. I went to the window. No one was on the out. 
trouble, ware It is of no importance, sir. I merely wished ” sg iside. I then returned to the spot where I had heard the Voice, 
quire after his health. He belongs to the same religious socie- ‘inly shuddering at this strange event, and yet pleased with the 


ty as yourself, I presume.’ ' . . /my stery. I became fully convinced that the voice could haye 
‘Yes =o that is— not precisely. He considers himself a || proceeded from no visible person in the room. I began to doubt 
Friend, I trust,’ replied Mr. Hopper. Here wasa puzzle. How/|| nother r my imagination had not been over active, and I sadl 
could both these gentlemen be Quakers, and yet not belong to)! 4. ci ved by the counterfeit coinage, of my own heated “isd 
the same religious society? I felt assured that there was some || , Surely,’ thought I, ‘I cannot be so deeply in love as riod 
mystery in the business, but soon satisfied myself by recollect- || |Surely I am not el crazed.’ Anon, a sort of unearthly flut 


ing that ] had heard it said that the Friends always spoke doubt- | 
ee ty . : tering of breath was again heard, and these words distinctly 
ingly, and never decisively affirmed or denied any thing. 1} 


|| met my ear — 
| hope the reader will excuse me if I digress so far as to relate a) . 
| little anecdote which I once heard, illustrative of this conscien- | 
‘tious regard to truth on the part of the Quakers. A member of | I was now absolutely alarmed. 


I thought that I was addres- 
ithe society kept a boarding-house in one of our cities. One| sed by some supernatural being. In vain did I examine every 
| 


‘| cold day he had been out in the yard, where, upon casting up) nook and corner, looked behind the glass cases, and watched 
| his eyes, he beheld the roof of his house in Seine. He walked | ‘the lips of the wax figures. 

|| gravely into the house, entered the room where about a dozen! chanted spot. 

of his boarders sat around a roaring fire, and rubbing his hands | 


|| ‘Say not the age of miracles has passed,’ was now heard as 
with the air of a man whose mind is nna exercised, said in a! 


lainly as the other sentences. It wasenough. I w d- 
pee iar “ate : . | Plainly i g was persua 
ye eg tone . ay a that pathowipe is on fire. a ed that my brain was affected, or that I had been the subject of 

a * = ie, - loot ; - ~ come & . e fire,’ |@ supernatural visitation. | needs through the apartments, hur- 
LT SO SES ONES ARE RONEN. ited down stain, and gelned the sineit, being resolved to say 
‘No, I am obliged to thee,’ returned the calm and equable_ 


host — ‘I that th Paeat 4 nothing about this strange adventure, lest people should lock 
ost — ‘I was saying that the roof up here ’ — pointing upwar me up. I entered the room at Mrs. Valentine’s. Several sweet 


girls were there. No other man but myself was present. I 
|| was fearful the young ladies would discover a wildness in my 
| eyes, but nothing of the kind was mentioned, or in the slight- 
| ,est degree hinted at. The lively chat and soft glances of these 
| maide ns soon made me at ease; but I could not avoid occa- 
| sionally saying to myself —‘ Alas! young ladies, little do you 


‘O, yes,’ answered he. ‘He isa neighbor of mine. Come) 
to the door, and I will show thee his house.’ 








Hark ! they whisper — angels say 
Si-ter spirit, come away. 





I again took my stand in the en- 





lieve that my eye-sight has not begun to fail me yet, for which’ 
| the Lord be praised.’ 

‘ Here is a chair, Mr. L , said one. 

‘I do not know that I understood you, sir,’ said one little man | 
| in a corner, who had been endeavoring to make out what Mr.! 
| L was saying. | é 

1 ‘I trust thou canst hear it now,’ said Mr L———, addressing adie aa iii 
the inquirer. ‘I believe that you will all be roasted alive if you’ 
sit here much longer.’ 








While we were thus chatting, the door of the room opened, 
‘How, sir! what mean you, Mr. L 9° ated the bend. and a young girl dressed after the Friendly fashion came in. I 
ers, pushing back their chairs and screwing around toward him. | ““* uenmerany to her as ‘ Mr. , from Virginia, owner of 
‘I observed that I believed the old building was fast going, a plantation.’ A deep blush overspread the countenance of the 
said Mr. L——, pensively. ‘I trust the house is on fire.’ | young lady, and her eyes were, for a moment, lit up with extra- 
‘What! Fire!’ ||ordinary lustre. Her name was Rebecca B , from Ux- 

















what; but I caught myself looking up and down the stony pro- 
menade as if in search of some statue or other embellishment 
which was not to be found. Discontented and fatigued, I di- | 
rected my steps homeward again. In the evening, I went to| 
the theatre. The play was a good one, but I dienahe the audi-| 
ence rather thin—the addition of one more individual would, 
have made a glorious house. Several days passed away in this! 
manner. I attended the theatre regularly every evening, but 
saw nothing of the Quaker beauty, which a little surprised me, | 
as one of the evenings was a benefit night, and all the world! 
was there. At length, I resolved to make a bold push — to get. 
acquainted with some of the Quakers, and thought it very prob- | 
able that by this means I should either hear or see something’ 
of her that I sought. So, passing up Vine Street, one evening g, 
I saw a Friend — that is the ambiguous name by which they dis- 
tinguish themselves — sitting by his window, and [ observed a| 
small tin sign by his door with these words on it —‘ Isaac T. 
Hopper, Merchant Tailor.’ So I thought if Friend Hopper was 


| 
} 


‘ Fire, did he say?’ || bridge, in your state. I observed that the girls looked rather 

‘Thunder and lightning! 1 hear the flames crackling over op hen we were introduced, and cast their eyes first at 
our heads, this moment ! exclaimed one gentleman springing on eeaiad — sig at myself, as e wipe sate wo 
on his feet and rushing through the door. This was sufficient let hy ~. th cdlgeepncectnen i .~ — sag 
to set the whole house in motion. Among the rest, one lady, pndonciggt niente Poaceae, if oc heeled 
rushed screaming down the staircase, and encountered Mr. a Ait well formed, and I should say, a sie 
L in the entry. | —or inclining that way. Her eyes were of a dark hazle, an 


|full of the most livel “i 
‘0, Mr. L———! Mr. L——1’ eried she—‘Do tellme|| 
if the house is on fire !’ 











At length one of the girls broke silence. 

‘ How many signers has thee got to-day, Rebecca?’ 

Rebecca answered with something like enthusiasm, that she 
had been unusually successful ; and here she made some remarks 
on a subject which I care not to introduce into the columns of 
the Pearl. Mistaken as her views undoubtedly were, I could 
not avoid admiring the lovely enthusiast, whose heart appeared 


to be large enough to embrace all mankind; and [ inly said— 
To return. I left Mr. Hopper’s with the determination to||/‘ Whoever marries Miss Rebecca B will get a wife above 


‘I believe thou art not far out of the way ’—said he with a 
most distinct and careful enunciation. ‘ Verily, it will be a 
great destruction of property.’ The rattle of the engines, the 
hoarse cries of the firemen, and the clang of a dozen church 
bells, at that moment smote their ears — but Friend L 
house was soon a heap of ashes. 


’ 
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pass up the street in the evening and reconnoitre, like Uncle||the price of rubies —and the man who wins the love of that. 
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warm and noble heart may afford to dispense with all other af- | ford him some comfort, and help to lull with affectionate caresses || season a dramatic journal or give publicity to their transactions 
: | 2 : 
fection.” those dreadful feelings of remorse. But no — he deserts them, || through some other medium. 


[ understood from her that she taught a school, in which and night after night does he revel in debauchery. From the | — 


young negroes were instructed. What asight! So young — || gaming table he wends his way to the polluted scenes of igno- | Erato. No 2. By William D. Gallagher. Cincinnati : 
so lovely — so bright — so refined — and so intellectual a young || miny and unhallowed vice. He is there rifled of all his winnings || 1836. — This is the second book of a series of poems collected 


} 
lady surrounded by a parcel of little woolly heads with their flat ‘at the dice board. The bright and cheerful glare of day breaks || from the literary wallet of one of the editors of the Cincinnati 
noses, thick lips, and long heels. The strange and maniacal cru- isuddenly upon his sleepless vision. Alas! it has no joys for || Mirror, who has long been known as a contributor to other pe- 
sade which some few misguided individuals of the North are — It is his curse. It shows to him the bright and cheerful || riodicals also. Many of these poems are new to us, and many, 


waging against our property and our liberties at the South, is em of others, while madness and horror are depicted on his own || we are happy to say, are gems of purity and value. While we 
i) : is 7 71° ‘ > | » . . ai ° 
indeed fraught with evil when it leads astray such pure and lofty-||countenance. What shall he do? Whither turn his aching ‘adie not the style of the first poem, its poetry animates and 
































minded creatures as Miss Rebecca B ‘ footsteps? Home? Yes, if that place yet remained to ddtne hesalion us — there is often newness of thought and brilliancy 

At the usual hour, I retired to bed. 1 lay awake nearly all 1 him, he would go there ; but it is now a thing of yesterday. —|| of expression init. The smaller poems are sometimes highly 

night pondering upon the miraculous affair at the samen -—- || She very thoughts of that once happy place now conjure up || ornate with figures of speech, and have very deservedly become 

and wondering why the ghost should have preferred the and his inmost soul — exhibits to him the man he should have been \| popular. 

hall to the dark and solitary bedchamber. || — the degraded worm he is. He dares not, if he could, seek | We trust that Mr. Gallagher will find it profitable and agree- 

[ am tired, and can write no more at present. Excuse me | out and return to his deserted wife and children. He cannot wit- || able to issue another volume ere long. We like his poetry, and 
until next week. ness their fallen state — their weeping and anxious solicitude || have no doubt that it will eventually receive general favor. 

= for his return tothe paths of virtue. All resolution has forsaken || — 

CONTEMPLATIONS. |him. Will self-murder be his end, or will he become a maniac | On tHe Menta I_ttumination anp Morat Improvement 

—a wanderer on the face of the earth —an outcast from all|}or Manxinp. By Thomas Dick, L.L. D. Philadelphia: — 

Original. honorable society — unpitied, unlamented, unwept? He sinks || Key & Biddle, 1836.— This work has been received at Russell, 

down into the silent grave, forgotten for ever. | Shattuck & Co.'s bookstore. It is an inquiry into the means 








I mark a poor, decayed and tottering wretch. How changed|| And so with the defrauder. He has experienced, perhaps, | by which a general diffusion of knowledge and moral principle 
that form — how sunken and unfixed that eye — how weak and || the same blessings in early years as the gambler. But in an || may be promoted. It is one of the best works which Dr. Dick 
powerless those once vigorous limbs! See, his whole frame |/evil hour he ‘made haste’ to get rich, without regard to the || has written — we say one of the best, because it is one of the 
even now trembles beneath the chilling blast of heaven. Even||means. But the hour of retribution and of wo is close hoy- || simplest, and replete with various and useful knowledge. It is 
the sun’s bright and cheerful rays afford no pleasure to him — ‘ering over him. The dreadful abyss yawns before him. Guilt || such a book as will create a thirst for knowledge, and direct the 
for all is as black as night, and his mind is as cheerless as a/|is upon his soul. His conscience upbraids him night and day. || mind into a proper channel for the acquisition of science. We 
barren heath. His breast is at times as cold and hard as adamant. At length, he finds himself not only poor, but wretched —a_|commend the work as worthy of hearty examination. 

It is petrified by crime. He feels himself'a recreant to the laws criminal, not only in the eye of the law and of upbraiding con- | 
of God and man —a disgrace to the escutcheon of human ex-|| science, but, worst of all, his Creator. He has wronged his|} Lerrer on tue Srare or tHE Temperance Rrrorm To 
istence — an outcast from society —a worthless worm on the || fellow-man. Soon the truth will burst like an avalanche on — Rev. CALer Stetson, of Medford, Mass. By Lucius 
face of the earth —a debaser of morality and a violator of in- | the public — swiftly it flies from ear to ear, striking dumb with \| Manlius Sargent. Boston: W. 8. Damrell.— We have no 
nocence. His associates are his brothers in iniquity. If he yet||amazement his numerous circle of friends. He has dreadful ' sympathy with the author of this letter, however much we may 
retains some feeling of sensibility, it harrows up his inmost forebodings. He would retrace his false steps — but, alas! he \|have with the subject which he discusses. We detest ultras 
soul ; — remorse adds to his afflictions. He begins to feel what | cannot. Perhaps even now the avenger of justice is in close || and radicals — and would as soon praise the madman who called 
he has been — what he is — but still more, what he shou'd be.|| pursuit. Whither shall he flee? Another day’s, aye, perhaps || the English vocalists pickpockets as the man who would break 





And who is this lost, degraded being? It is the gamb/er.—|\an hour's delay will prove fatal. In imagination he hears the || down existing abstinence by a reckless trial of the extent of the 
“a Pee | ° ° . | 5 
Heaven pardon his iniquities — man cannot. || footsteps of the officers of justice already upon his threshold. — |) principle. 


Let us look at this being. His youthful days were happy || The next hour may see him securely immured within the walls || sss cn lsu 
ones. No dark and threatening clouds lowered over his head.!! of a prison. Conviction is sure to follow. O dreadful! But, | Tue AzsoricinaL Porr Fortro. — We examined the issued 
He was blessed with kind, indulgent parents, whose affluence ‘regaining a little composure to his harrassed feelings, in an ag- | 
and standing in society opened to him a broad and extensive | ony which mortal pen cannot depict, he ventures, with cautious || execution of the work highly meritorious. We sincerely hope 
field where he might reap the enjoyments and benefits of this | step and counterfeit cheerfulness, to sally forth and endeavor, | 
world. They watched over and protected him with paternal if possible, to effect his escape — and abandon home, friends and | his arduous labors. In this work the principal chiefs of the 
care in his tender years. They looked upon him as the heir of | country, to find a resting place for his guilty head in some fore- || various aboriginal tribes of North America are represented. — 
all their virtues — the joy and solace of their declining years — || ign land — among strangers — any where, if it be but secure || They are lithographs taken from the canvas of the publisher, 


numbers of this work the other day, and think the design and 


that Mr. Lewis, the publisher, will reap a handsome harvest for 


as the being who was to carry their fair and untarnished name | from the laws of his country. He goes — but whither, he knows who spent many years among the Indians, for the purpose of 
down to posterity. In their declining years they saw him em- | not. Could he even cherish within his aching breast one soli- copying the ‘ human face divine.’ 
barked in successful and honorable enterprize. Their honest | tary hope that he had left behind him a character worthy of es- 





hearts were contented and happy; for their only child was'| teem, then could he bear his lonely exile without a murmur. — | Surpwrecks anp Disasters at Sea. Boston: §. N. Dick- 
steadily pursuing the paths of virtue, and receiving with retiring || But no hope remains; not even a shadow whereby his former |inson. 1836. — The histories of the sufferings of hunaanity are 
modesty the just meed of praise from his fellow-men. \| friends could cherish or defend his memory. And while wan-|| always read with avidity,even when dingy paper and poor types 


e ° . ° | g tee “ | ° ° 7 ~ ° . 

During his course of rectitude, success crowns his efforts. dering a fugitive from justice, he knows, he feels, that a whole || are brought into service. The volume before us is a record of 
He receives as a partner of his joys, a fair and virtuous woman ;nation is astounded at his perverseness ; — that not even one |the wild and wonderful — and, as it is having a rapid sale, we 
— ‘Heaven's best gift to man.’ She sheds lustre and cheerful- solitary friend dare attempt to vindicate the character which he /need not advise our readers of its merits. 


. 1 “¢ : . . | 
ness on all— wherever she moves — throughout his home or | has thus wantonly sacrificed ; and his highest hope now is, that | seas isnea eet sacintanehhigiaemamaai 


among his friends. For her constancy and virtue she has large || his name may be forever blotted out from the memory of friends|| Trnrinie TRAcTORATION and other Poems. By Dr. Caus- 


claims on his affections. Their mutual love is blessed with a | and countrymen. Mean while he is aware that a price is set | tic. Russell, Shattuck & Co. 1836.— This is an old title to 


beautiful offspring —a tender pledge of affection. At length, | upon his head — that the officers of justice, stimulated by the | what may be said to be a new book. The poem, many years 


his mind becomes uneasy ; he strays from virtue, and takes his | love of that same dross which has proved his ruin, are in close | since, aroused the attention of the public, and we miss our guess 
first step toward those sorrows which must inevitably ensue. — } pursuit. He turns from every countenance that bears even a |if the satire of the work be not felt as well as admired. 
|slight resemblance to a former acquaintance as he would from || == — 





Success, as we may suppose, crowns his first endeavors. A 











fatal snare for future game is laid before him — it greets him at | his most deadly enemy ; for full well he knows that quickly up- | LIST OF DELINQUENTS. 

every turn. He compares the facility of acquiring wealth by || on arrest will follow conviction and punishment. The flag of | —__—_—__—__——- - 
gambling with the slow process of earning it. His whole mind his country, once his pride and glory, has now become a signal 1 R. A. Farr, Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., $5. 

is engrossed with new schemes of outstriping his fellows on the || of terror — he flees from it as would the freebooter of the high|| R. Hathaway, Brattleboro’, Vt., $3. 

road to wealth. Another successful attempt spreads its gains ae when waving at the peak of the floating battery. Joy, | P. H. Busbee, Chapel Hill, N. C., $4. 


before him. Alas! he has now tasted the medicated potion, | peace or security are no where to be found. From his country | We shall continue this list, and keep it stereotyped until the 
which, at every draught, increases his thirst. He has now en- | and the officers of justice, perhaps he may escape; but from || accounts are settled. Remittances can always be made by mail 
\| | 


tered the vortex, which, imperceptibly to himself, is fast hurry-|| himself he cannot. And we can plainly see, by the ravages || with safety. 
ing him on to destruction. Charmed with the easy current | that remorse has already made in his once cheerful aspect, that | ———— ee 








whereon he rides —a glorious sky above and a balmy atmos- || his worst enemy is himself. Remorse, shame and sorrow are | THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
phere around — he congratulates himself upon the bright Pros-|/ his bosom companions. They will accompany him wherever | 

pects which he fancies are opening before him. Soon a change | he goes, and abide with him wherever he dwells. So true it is,|| Maren 24. Rent Day. Brigand. 

comes over him. He awakens to the reality of his condition — ||‘ the way of the transgressor is hard.’ F. s. || 25. Rienzi. Wolf and Lamb. 








he hears the roaring and sees the foaming of the waters, and oneness = . 
himself the victim. Yet who, without a struggle, can close || reer 

5 7 | . 
eyes upon the light of life and plunge into a dark and unfath- | T H E B O Ss T O N r E A R L. 


omable abyss? But his prosperity has forsaken him; and in-| 


—— — | 28. Rienzi. Spring and Autumn. 
|| 29. Married Life. Tom and Jerry. 

| 30. Rienzi. My Aunt. 

1 31. Hazard of the Die. Adopted Child. 


Aprit 1. Rienzi. Wolf and Lamb. 











stead of amassing wealth at the expense of others, he finds| EDITED BY ISAAC C. PRAY, JUN. | 

himself a dupe; that all he once possessed is gone ; that his! 4, My Fellow-Clerk. Jewess. 

proud inheritance of wealth and honor—all, all are gone for; BOSTON, SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 1836.|| 5. Fighting by Proxy. Jewess. 

ever. He is a bankrupt in every thing. It is proclaimed aloud || = ~ a oe - ~- —— 6. Chimney Peice. Jewess. 

among his friends. It is gazetted in the public prints. Fell}) Tur Boston Dramatic Society. —A society, whose meet-|/ 8. Spring and Autumn. Jewess. 

despair seizes him — weighs him down deep into the maelstrom || ings for the present are secret, has been formed which comprises|| | 11. Mr. Tibbs. Jewess. 

of ruin! | in its complement fourteen members. At each meeting the|| 12. Secret Service. Jewess. 
And now, conscious ruin advancing, he delivers himself up|! performances at the theatres of the metropolis forthe preceding|| 13. Rent Day. Jewess. 

to his chuckling friends — his associates in impurity. He seeks || month are examined by a committee chosen to report. The re-|| | 14. Secret Service. Jewess. 

the hells of vice, there to drown for a while his harrassed si ports are to be critical and written after a debate upon the vari- 15. Hazard of the Die. Jewess. 

ings with the intoxicating cup. He forsakes his home —his|| ous subjects which are examined. It is the purpose of the|| 18. Wolfand Lamb. Jewess. 

fireside — his weeping wife and children. They might yet af-|| society, we understand, to publish in the course of the next|| 19. The Wife. Secret Service. 
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ONE EVENING, AS LATELY I STRAYED BY THE WAVE, 


Dehicates to Wiss MB orriet SS. PR esing, 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE GUITAR, AND PRESENTED TO THE BOSTON PEARL. 


BW JOUR MM. WELW. 


fm . jh 


INNOCENTE. 





GRAZIOSO. 





One evening, as late - ly I strayed by the wave, While sun in his sea - bed was sinking _—to rest, A to 





or 
; sigh and a  thoughtto my  heart-dear 1 gave, And thus told the se-cret that burned in my breast: I love, but a-- las! am I 





loved in Tes---- turn? When Ech-o, re-~-- peating, said ‘Loved in re - - - turn.’ 


12th FRET. 
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HARM. 


k 
Il. III. 


‘Thanks, thanks, dearest Echo, for all I have heard ; ul 
And now, ere we part, thy best tidings express : 
’T is the last time of asking, so waft me a word 
That is spelt with a Y, and an E and an S. 
Shall I soon be a bride? Tell me quick, no or yes?’ 
And Echo, dear Echo, distinctly said ‘ Yes.’ 


With rapture [ answered, ‘ Sweet daughter of air; 
Thou hast brightened my mind with the light of thy spell ; 
Thou hast streamed like a meteor of joy o’er my care, 
And tenderly whispered me hope from thy cell. 
Yet tell me, lone maid, if there ’s trueness in man ?’ 
Lo! Echo sighed softly, ‘There ’s trueness in man,’ 


